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I—THE UNITED STATES AND THE PEACE PACT. TI. 


HE General Treaty for the Renunciation of War was signed on 
August 27th, 1928,in Paris, by the fifteen representatives of the 
United States of America, the Locarno Powers and the British 

Dominions. By the beginning of December it was officially announced 
that, in all, 59 States had adhered to the Treaty. 

In Europe there had been none of the effusive enthusiasm which 
had characterised the acceptance of the League Covenant eight years 
before. Europe had bought her experience in the course of those 
eight years, and had learned that a treaty has not only to be signed 
but also ratified before coming into force. The Pact was accepted 
gratefully and open-heartedly as a potential added deterrent to a 
belligerently-minded State, but it was felt that nothing of permanent 
value could be said or done until the United States Senate had passed 
judgment. European thought was crystallised into expression by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, who on July 30 (even before the signature 
of the Treaty) stated in the House of Commons : 

The real efficiency of the Pact depends not on any engagement 
taken by the United States Government, but on how the rest of the world 
thought the United States are going to judge the action of an aggressor, 
and whether they will help him or hinder him in his aggression. If the 
American nation ranges itself behind its own treaty, then indeed the 
signature of its treaty will be an additional deterrent to war, and it will 
be, in addition, the most valuable security for peace.” 

It was the same sense of guarded expectancy which prompted 
the Agenda Committee of the Assembly of the League of Nations 
to reject as too premature the draft resolution talked of by 
M. Valdemaras on behalf of the Lithuanian Government, calling 
for amendment of the Covenant on the lines of the Pact. 

In the United States, among the American authors of the Pact, 
there was apparent none of that sublime confidence which had 
characterised President Wilson’s actions on a former similar occasion. 
On the very eve of the ceremony of signature in Paris Mr. Kellogg 
said, ““It is impossible to say to-day what the American Senate 
will do to-morrow,’ and there was no self-delusion about the fact 
that there existed in the United States a strong body of opinion 
definitely opposed, not to the Treaty as proposed by Mr. Kellogg, 
but to the reservations made subsequently by certain of the signatory 
Powers in correspondence with the Secretary of State. The view 
of this school of thought was expressed by Senator Borah in a 
statement given to the press early in September :— 

‘Some other Senators now in Washington,” he said, “ are at a loss 
to understand how letters of interpretation of the Pact, such as those 
that have been written to the American Secretary of State, can be regarded 
as reservations to the Treaty itself. These interpretations were not 
embodied in the Treaty before it was signed by the nations, and these 
Senators take the view that these Governments are bound by what they 
signed, since in their judgment the language of the Treaty is specific 
and plain. Unless some statement on this phase of the subject has been 
made before the next session-of Congress, it is likely that the Foreign 
Relations Committee will make a formal inquiry of the State Department 
before recommending favourable action by the Senate.”’ 
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The representatives of the American peace organisations who 
came to Geneva for the sessions of the Ninth Assembly confessed 
that they would have to “ put over a whale of a campaign ” to get 
the Pact through the Senate, in view of the Big Navy opposition. 

For a while the importance of the Pact as an issue was eclipsed 
by the greater struggle of the American Presidential election 
campaign. But throughout this period Mr. Kellogg adopted the 
eminently safe course of avoiding claiming the Pact as a Party 
victory. When Mr. Hoover, on September 7th, mentioned it as 
one of the achievements of the Republican Administration, the 
Secretary of State at once issued a statement that the Pact must 
not be regarded as a Party question. 

With the sweeping victory of Mr. Hoover at the polls on 
November 6th all attention became focussed on the coming Senate 
battle. Mr. Kellogg, in his Armistice Day speech, sought further to 
explain the Treaty and to answer in public certain of the general 
criticisms which had been levelled against it. The effect of this 
speech was considerably lessened by the very different tone of 
Mr. Coolidge’s oration given on the same day, and prophesies began 
to circulate that the “ short ” session of Congress (December 4th to 
March 4th) would come and go and the Pact still remain unratified. 

The complete support of the Pact by Mr. Coolidge was, however, 
confirmed on November 23rd, when he stated officially that he saw 
no reason for attaching any reservations, nor did he understand why 
anyone would think reservations desirable. He was still more definite 
in his Message to Congress on December 4th : 

“ The fact that I approve of the Treaty is well known. I hope that 
it may come ‘nto force with the least possible delay, and I should be 
pleased if the Senate should take such action during the present session 
as to enable the United States to ratify the Treaty before the expiration 
of my term of office.” 

In accordance with custom the Treaty was referred by the Senate 
to its Committee on Foreign Relations, presided over by Mr. Borah, 
which began its examination on December 5th. In the discussions 
which followed the opposition to the Treaty became more clearly 
defined. It fell into two categories : firstly, the desire to detain the 
Treaty in committee until after the Cruiser Bill had passed through 
the Senate ; and secondly, the belief that the Treaty endangered the 
validity of that corner-stone of American foreign policy, the Monroe 
Doctrine. Nor was this latter belief due entirely to the British 
“reservation ’’ regarding “ certain regions, the welfare and integrity 
of which constitute a special and vital interest ’’ for the peace of the 
British Commonwealth. There had been among the A.B.C. Powers 
(Argentine, Brazil and Chile) a definite disinclination to adhere to the 
Pact on the ground that it still further strengthened the position of 
the United States in this unilateral policy. 

The Senate Committee on December 7th summoned Mr. Kellogg 
before them in order to obtain first-hand the official view of the 
Administration on the Treaty. The Secretary of State committed 
himself to the statement that any Power violating the Covenant 
of the League or the Locarno Treaties would also ipso facto violate 
the Pact. This was sufficient for the irreconcible Democrat, Senator 
James Reed of Missouri, one of the greatest opponents of the League 
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and the World Court in the country, to base an argument intended 
to prove that by ratifying the Pact the United States would become 
the guarantor of the European status quo. In so doing he recapitulated 
all the old hackneyed shibboleths of eight years ago, and declared 
that there must be a reservation pr otecting the United States against 
any such responsibility. It should be remembered that the present 
session is the last at which Senator Reed will appear. He was defeated 
in the Senatorial election on November 6th. 

Further opposition to the Treaty as it stands was met with from 
Senators Moses of New Hampshire, Johnson of California, and 
Shipstead of Minnesota., They were unsettled in their minds as to 
the complete and unimpaired right of self-defence which Mr. Kellogg 
averred is implicit in the Treaty. If this was so, they argued, why 
need there be a British “reservation ’’? If, as Mr. Kellogg believed, 
the interpretation.of the right of self-defence was sufficiently wide to 
include freedom of action under the Monroe Doctrine, was it not also 
wide enough to embrace the British Doctrine? Conversely, if the 
British Government was not sufficiently satisfied with the implicitness 
of their rights of self-defence, to the extent of making a reservation, 
should not a similar reservation be made by the United States safe- 
guarding the Monroe Doctrine ? 

It is important to recall in this connection that Mr. Charles Evans 
Hughes, when Secretary of State, in the course of a speech at 
Minneapolis on August 30th, 1923, described the action of the United 
States under the Monroe Doctrine, as “‘ asserting a separate national 
right of self-defence, and that in the exercise of this right it must have 
an unhampered discretion.”’ 

Meanwhile the forces of propaganda and counter-propaganda had 
been mobilized. As early as November 22nd the National Council 
for the Prevention of War in Washington circularised the whole of the 
American press, urging the prompt ratification of the Pact and the 
rejection of the Cruiser Bill. The Hearst Press definitely opposed the 
Pact, confidently predicting its failure, but the Scripps-Howard Group, 
with as large a circulation, took up the cause of the Pact enthusias- 
tically, calling for a ‘“‘ Christmas gift to the world ” in the shape of 
its ratification by the United States. 

In point of fact neither campaign was successful. Senators Reed 
and Moses became convinced by December 14th that they could not 
compel sufficiently strong support in the Senate to ensure the attach- 
ment of reservations to the Treaty. They, therefore, changed their 


tactics and introduced into the Senate the following interpretative 





resolution which should accompany the passage of the Treaty : 
‘* Resolved, that the Senate of the United States, in advising and 

consenting to the multilateral Treaty, does so with the understanding— 

“1. That the Treaty imposes no obligation on the United States 
to resort to coercive or punitive measures against any offending 
nation. 

“2. That the Treaty does not impose any limitations on the 
Monroe Doctrine or the traditional policies of the United States. 

3. That the Treaty does not impair the right of the United 
States to defend its territory, possessions and trade interests. 

“4, That the Treaty does not obligate the United States to the 
conditions of any treaty to which the U nited States is not a party.” 
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Senator Borah described the resolution as ‘immoral,’ and 
President Coolidge declared that its adoption would constitute an 
Act unfriendly to the Treaty, and would leave the United States 
“in a most embarrassing position.”” Both he and Mr. Kellogg 
pleaded with Senators Johnson of California and Maclean of Con- 
necticut, who had supported the resolution, to withdraw either their 
support or the resolution. All efforts were in vain. The obstruc- 
tionists remained adamant. The resolution stood. 

The introduction of Senator Moses’s resolution was seized upon 
by Senator Bruce (Democrat) of Maryland to make the first attack 
on the Pact on the floor of the Senate. Describing it as “a stab 
in the air,’ and “a futile protest against armed conflict,’ Senator 
Bruce declared that nations could not be kept from fighting by 
law, “‘ just as no law would serve to keep people from drinking.” 
“Why,” he enquired, ‘when Secretary Kellogg was cooing like 
a gentle dove, did the President set up such a jungle uproar about 
more cruisers in his Armistice Day address?’ The Senator said 
that the Treaty would not be a bad thing if accompanied by some 
indication on the part of the Powers that they were prepared to 
reduce their armamenis, “‘ the only real way to renounce war is to 
renounce the instruments of war.’ After this tirade Mr. Bruce’s 
conclusion came as something of an anti-climax. He _ declared 
his intention of voting for ratification, in the hope that it might 
prove a step towards the entrance of the United States into the 
World Court and the League of Nations. 

The first stage in the fight for American ratification of the Pact 
was concluded on December 18th, when the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee agreed by fourteen votes to two (the dissentients being Senators 
Moses and Reed) to report back to the Senate in favour of ratification. 
From this it is safe to predict a favourable verdict by the Senate 
without reservations being definitely attached to the Treaty. The 
more important issue turns upon the Moses Resolution. It will be 
seen to contain all the essential fundamentals of the reservations 
which the Senate attached to the Covenant of the League in 1919, 
designed to prevent any possible risk of the United States being 
drawn into the maelstrom of European politics. 

On the afternoon of December 20th the Senate unanimously agreed 
to begin concurrent consideration of the Pact and the Cruiser Bill on 
January 3rd. It was decided that the Bill should be considered in 
ordinary legislative session and the Pact iu open executive session. 
It was further agreed on January 2nd between Senator Borah and 
Senator Hale, Chairman of the Naval Committee, that the vote on the 
Pact should be taken before that on the Cruiser Bill, thus giving the 
former precedence over the latter on the Senate Agenda. 

The discussion in the Senate may be expected to be a long 
and somewhat acrid one. Undoubtedly the Anglo-French Naval 
Compromise will be exploited to the full by the friends of 
the Cruiser Bill and the supporters of the Moses Resolution. 
There are those Senators, too, who are prepared to spend the 
present short session in an interminable discussion on the Treaty 
and the Cruiser Bill. in order that the farm relief measures may 
be crowded out, and Mr. Hoover be forced to make good his 
promises of a special session of Congress. It is impossible, with 
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the many cross-currents of American domestic politics, to speculate 
with any degree of accuracy upon the fate with which the Moses 
Resolution will meet. Past events have shown the wisdom of 
Mr. Kellogg’s dictum that we cannot tell to-day what the American 
Senate will do to-morrow. An ill-judged show of zeal on the part 
of the Pact’s supporters (such as regarding the Pact as a stepping- 
stone to League participation) may well secure the passage of the 
resolution. 
RESERVATIONS TO THE PACT. 

The policy of attaching reservations to the Pact was one of the 
most important factors in the course of the preliminary negotiations. 
Mr. Kellogg’s original suggestion, it will be remembered, was for a 
straightforward multi-lateral agreement outlawing war. To this 
the French Government proposed these reservations :— 

1. That all countries adhere to the treaty, and that the treaty should 
not become effective until universal adherence was given, unless some 
special agreement was entered into waiving certain abstentions. 

2. That each country retained the right of legitimate defence. 

3. That in case one country should violate its pledge not to engage 
in war, all others would automatically be released. 

4. That the new treaty should in no way interfere with the previous 
obligations of France under the League of Nations, the Locarno 
Agreements, or her neutrality treaties. 

The third of these reservations, and, in a modified form the first, 
found place in the revised preamble of the Treaty as signed on August 
27th. With regard to the second, Mr. Kellogg declared that the 
unqualified right of self-defence was implicit in the Treaty, while 
a conference of British, French and German legal experts pronounced 
the draft treaty circulated by Mr. Kellogg on June 23rd to be not 
incompatible with the provisions of the League Covenant and of the 
Locarno Treaties. 

The so-called British “‘ reservation’? was made in Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s reply and commentary on the original American 
draft of April 15th. It consisted of a statement to the effect that: 

“The language of Article I, as to the renunciation of war as an 
* instrument of national policy, renders it desirable that I should remind 

‘your Excellency that there are certain regions of the world the welfare 

“and integrity of which constitute a special and vital interest for our 

‘peace and safety. His Majesty’s Government have been at pains to 

‘make it clear in the past that interference with these regions cannot 

“be suffered. Their protection against attack is to the British Empire 

‘‘a measure of self-defence. It must be clearly understood that His 

** Majesty’s Government in Great Britain accept the new treaty upon 

“the distinct understanding that it does not prejudice their freedom 

‘ of action in this respect. The Government of the United States have 

‘* comparable interests, any disregard of which by a foreign Power they 

** have declared that they would regard as an unfriendly act. His Majesty’s 

‘* Government believe, therefore, that in defining their position they are 

‘* expressing the intention and meaning of the United States Government.” 

This ‘statement, which was re-affirmed in the British Note of 
July 18th, was generally accepted as having reference to the relations 
between Great Britain and Egypt, and the position of Great Britain 
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in the Persian Gulf, and also possibly as safeguarding the right of the 
British Government to send out a defence force under circumstances 
similar to those which arose at Shanghai in the spring of 1927. Some 
pains were taken in the Canadian and Irish Free State Parliaments 
to point out that this “‘ reservation ’’ was purely on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain, and was not binding upon the 
Dominion Governments. 

All these reservations were accepted by the original contracting 
parties to the Pact, who considered that all the correspondence which 
had passed prior to the actual signature formed the necessary back- 
ground and basis for the Treaty. This attitude was not adopted 
by all the States subsequently adhering. The Egyptian Government, 
in communicating its acceptance on September 4th, did so with the 
proviso that its adherence did not imply the admission of any of the 
reservations whatever made in connection with the Pact. This 
might well provide a very piquant situation in the event of an amicable 
solution not being found to the Anglo-Egyptian problem. A similar 
case was that of Persia, whose special committee appointed to study 
the provisions of the Pact recommended acceptance, but non-adherence 
to ‘“‘the conditions and reservations made by certain European 
Governments.” The attitude of these two States may be said to be 
that of making “reservations to reservations.” 

In Europe, the only country to qualify her adherence to the Pact 
was Hungary. In its Note of October 11th the Hungarian Govern- 
ment recapitulated its arguments against the injustice of the Treaty 
of Trianon, which,it was declared, “‘ cannot be a suitable basis for a 
natural and peaceful development,’ and notified its adherence ‘* under 
the supposition that the Government of the United States, as well as 
the Governments of the other signatory Powers, will seek to find the 
means of rendering it possible that, in the future,injustices may be 
remedied by peaceful means.” A form of ‘mental reservation ”’ 
may be deduced from the attitude of Soviet Russia, which, despite 
being the first State to ratify the Pact, has on more than one occasion 
countenanced public demonstrations ridiculing it. It must be noted, 
however, that the recent Soviet offer to Poland and Lithuania of a 
protocol making eifective the provisions of the Kellogg Pact between 
the three Powers, even before the general exchange of ratifications, 
may well be one of the most important incidents in the post-signature 
history of the Treaty. 

It was from South America that the more serious hesitancy came. 
The A.B.C. Powers were definitely in opposition to the Treaty. 
As early as September 9th the Argentine press urged adherence, but 
with the definite and categorical reservation that the Argentine could 
not recognise the right of any Power to apply such unilateral doctrines 
as the Monroe Doctrine and similar doctrines based on a claim to 
protect the lives and property of its nationals who were established 
in other sovereign countries. The Argentine Government decided 
to take no definite action until after the inauguration of President 
Irigoyen on October 12th, and on December 7th, it was announced 
in the Temps in “les milieux bien informés,” that there was no chance 
of the new administration adhering. Brazil assumed a similar 
attitude. Her note to Secretary Kellogg of October 17th declared that 
the principles of the Pact were already inscribed in the Brazilian 
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Constitution, but gave no indication as to whether or no she intended 
to adhere. Subsequently, in November, the Brazilian Foreign 
Minister, Senhor Mangabeira, expressed a view, in which it was said 
he had the full support of the President, Dr. Washington Luiz, that 
Brazil, with other South American countries, should completely ignore 
the Kellogg Pact. Though they have, it would seem, been able to 
influence only four of their fellow Latin-American States in following 
their example, the fact remains that the powerful A.B.C. bloc has not 
adhered to the Treaty. 
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IIl.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Afghanistan. 

December 20th.—British aeroplanes from Peshawar carried out a recon- 
naissance over Kabul and ascertained that the British Legation did not 
anticipate any hostile action against foreigners by the insurgents. 

Certain points to the north of Kabul were reported to be in rebel hands, 
but the city was not surrounded. 

According to news from Moscow via Tashkent a serious attack was made 
on Kabul on December 14th, which was beaten off after three or four days 
fighting. This had been led by 6,000 Kugistan tribesmen who were disguised 
as mobilised soldiers, and who penetrated into the city before the defenders 
were prepared to deal with them. Government troops received reinforce- 
ments on December 16th and succeeded in turning out the insurgents. 

December 2\st.—The rebels were reported to have captured a fort between 
Kabul and Jelalabad, which commanded the road. The latter place was 
still practically under siege. 

The King’s call for levies was stated to have been successful in bringing 
in many bodies of men to his support from tribes who were in revolt against 
him in 1925. 

December 23rd.—The women and children in the British Legation in 
Kabul were removed by aeroplane to Peshawar, with the assistance of the 
Afghan Government. 

December 24th.—R.A.F. machines took 28 women and children of the 
German, French and Turkish Legations by air from Kabul to Peshawar. 

The total of foreign woman and children rescued on the two days was 57. 

December 26th.—It was reported in India that King Amanullah was still 
in Kabul. Attacks had been made on the rebels to the north and west of 
the city, and an area cleared which included the British Legation. The 
latter suffered severely from shell fire during the fighting. 

Aeroplanes took a further 22 women and children from Kabul to Peshawar. 

December 28th.—It was officially announced that conditions in Kabul 
were again normal, the rebels having been driven back many miles from 
the north and west of the city. In the Jelalabad district the Shinwaris 
were being isolated, the town being surrounded by loyal Mohmands and 


Khugianis. 
December 30th.—Several more women were brought from Kabul by 
aeroplane. 


December 31st.—There were reported to be no rebel forces within 20 miles 
of Kabul. 
Further evacuations of Kuropean and Turkish women was effected by 
aeroplane. 


Austria. 

December 26th.—The National Assembly ratified the Arbitration Treaty 
and Trade Convention with the U.S.A. 

December 31st.—An agreement supplementary to the Commerciai Treaty 
with Yugoslavia signed on July 7th, was ratified in Vienna, to come into 
force on January 10th. 

The final Congress of the Revisionist Zionists in Vienna unanimously 
adopted a resolution that the representation of the Jewish people in 
Palestine should remain in the hands of the Jewish Congress, which should 
act as the “‘ Jewish Agency,” anticipated in the Mandate of the League. 
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Bolivia. 


December 19th.—The Senate passed a vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment for its acceptance of the good offices of the Pan-American Conference 
in the frontier dispute. 

December 26th.—Protocol of conciliation submitted to Government 
by Pan-American Conference. (See U.S.A.) 

Signature of Protocol re boundary with Brazil. (See Brazil.) 

It was authentically stated that the Government had agreed to sign an 
agreement formally accepting the good offices of the Pan- American Conference 
for a settlement of the frontier dispute, but attaching certain conditions, and 
claiming satisfaction and reparation from Paraguay as the aggressor. 

December 28th.—The Chief of Staff denied the reports of advances of 
his forces in the Chaco. There had been no movement of troops since the 
re-occupation of Fort Vanguardia the day after it was attached by the 
Paraguayans. 

December 31st.—The Legation in Washington announced that the Protocol 
of Conciliation adopted by the Pan-American Arbitration Committee had 
been accepted by the Bolivian Governments, with “ slight modifications.” 

January 1st.—It was announced that the Government had consented 
that the terms of reference of the panel of judges to be set up under the 
Protocol of Conciliation should include not only the affair at Fort Vanguardia 
but subsequent events. 






















Brazil. 

December 26th.—The Protocol of a Convention demarcating the frontier 
with Bolivia was signed in Rio de Janiero, thus definitely closing the boundary 
question. 










China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


December 23rd.—It was announced in Nanking that the Conference for 
the Disbandment and Reorganisation of the Army would open on 
December 26th. The total of troops under arms was estimated at 1,600,000, 
of which 1,000,000 were Government troops. Their reduction to half a 
million was estimated to cost 30,000,C00 dollars (£3,750,000). Annual 
military expenditure was estimated at 380 million dollars out of a total 
revenue of 450 millions (of the latter, the service of the foreign loans required 
130 millions annually). 















EXTERNAL AFFAIRS AND RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


December 20th.—A tariff treaty with Great Britain was signed in Nanking 
by Mr. C. T. Wang and the British Minister. 

Sir Miles Lampson, the British Minister, presented his credentials to 
President Chiang Kai-shek at Nanking. 

A treaty with Sweden was signed in Nanking. 

Information reached Shanghai that all British shipping on the Upper 
Yangtze had been stopped at Ichang, and Rear-Admiral Tweedy had left 
Nanking for Hankow; this move was understood to be in connection with the 
fighting which had begun around Chungking, where the Asiatic Petroleum 
Company had an installation. Butterfield and Swire’s steamer the Kangting 
was fired on. (Chungking is a Treaty Port on the Yangtze 1,400 miles from 
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its mouth, and is the commercial centre of Szechwan. Ichang is 400 miles 
further down the river.) 

It was announced in Nanking that tariff treaties had been signed with 
nine countries, i.e., Belgium, Great Britain, Denmark, Italy, Holland, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden and the U.S.A. Of these, Belgium, Denmark, Italy and 
Portugal had given up consular jurisdiction on certain conditions. 

The Portuguese treaty was practically identical with the Italian, with the 
most-favoured-treatment clause expanded to make it clear it covered goods 
as well as nationals. The Dutch treaty conceded tariff autonomy and the 
most-favoured-nation treatment, also covering goods as well as nationals. 
The Swedish treaty corresponded with the one signed with the U.S.A. 

New and extortionate taxation imposed by the Wuhan authorities in 
defiance of the authority of the Nanking Government was stated to be 
paralyzing trade on the Upper Yangtze, particularly at Ichang. 

December 22nd.—A tariff treaty with France was signed in Nanking. 

Order re withdrawl of American troops. (See U.S.A.) 

December 27th.—Publication of text of treaty with Great Britain. (See 
Great Britain.) 

A tariff treaty was signed at Nanking with Spain. The texts of the treaties 
with Holland, Sweden, Denmark and Portugal were published. These 
showed that Denmark and Portugal gave up their extra-territorial rights as 
from January Ist, 1930, before which date China undertook to promulgate 
civil and commercial codes of justice. 

December 28th.—Three Chinamen were condemned to death at Shanghai 
for the murder of Miss Thompson and the attempted murder of Mr. Dudley 
Law on October 3rd, 1928. 

December 30th.—It was learnt that the Manchurian leaders had decided 
to hoist the Nationalist flag and declare allegiance to the principles of Sun 
Yat Sen. The provincial assemblies were reported to have been abolished 
and replaced by committees composed of members approved by the Nanking 
Government. Chang Hsueh-liang was appointed Commander of the North- 
east frontier force and Chief of the Provincial Government. 

December 3\st.—The Disbandment Conference opened at Nanking. 

Mr. A. H. F. Edwardes, officiating Inspector-General of Maritime Customs, 
tendered his resignation. In his letter to the Minister of Finance he said that 
the efficiency and discipline of the service had recently been effected by the 
introduction of a form of dual control, and promises to eradicate it had not 
been carried ‘out. 

(The Shanghai Commissionship of Customs had for some time been con- 
ducted more or less independently of Mr. Edwardes, and this with the 
acquiescence of Nanking.) 

British troops numbering about 1,000 left Shanghai, thus reducing the 
strength of the Defence Force to 3,000 men. (The figure on January Ist, 
1928, was 4,788.) 

January 1st.—The report of the officiating Inspector-General of Customs 
was published in Peking. This showed that the total revenue for the year 
was over 82,000,000 taels, an increase of over 13,000,000 taels compared with 
1927 (sterling equivalent, just over £12,000,000). All the foreign loans 
and Boxer Indemnity obligations secured on the Customs, including the 
Reorganisation Loan, were met in full, at a cost of nearly 57,500,000 taels. 
The service, both interest and redemption, of all domestic loans secured on 
cancelled indemnities was also met in full. 
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Finland. 


December 23rd.—-A new Coalition Government was formed by M. Mantere, 
with M. Procope as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 









France. 

December 19th.—It was understood in Paris that agreement had been 
reached both between the Allies and with Germany regarding the constitution 
and terms of reference of the Committee of Experts to be set up to deal 
with the Reparations problem. Each nation would be represented by two 
delegates, and the first meeting was to be held in Paris. The delegates of the 
Allied Powers were to be appointed either by the Government or by the 
Reparation Commission, and Germany and the Allies would approach the 
United States Government jointly with a request for its views as to the 
nomination of two American delegates. 

December 22nd.—Signature of tariff treaty in Nanking. (See China. 
External Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 

December 24th.—It was officially announced that the French and German 
Governments had arrived at an agreement regarding the constitution of the 
Committee of Experts, by which it was provided that they should be indepen- 
dent of their Governments and not bound by instructions. By Article 4 of 
the agreement, the committee would receive from the six Governments 
concerned a mandate “‘ to draw up proposals for a complete and final settlement 
of the Reparation problem.” These proposals were to provide for a settlement 
of the obligations resulting from existing treaties and agreements between 
Germany and the creditor Powers. Finally, the experts were to be appointed 
“as the Governments may prefer, either by the Governments themselves, 
or by the Reparation Commission.” 

December 27th.—The Naval Bill came up for consideration in the Chamber. 
This provided for a navy consisting of 175,CCO tons of battleships, 360,000 
tons of cruisers, destroyers, etc., 96,000 tons of submarines, and 60,000 tons 
of aircraft carriers. 

December 31st.—After a Cabinet Meeting, a communiqué was issued to 
the effect that M. Poincaré had proposed to resign, but had been persuaded 
by his colleagues not to do so. He was understood to have stated that with 
the passing of the Budget and the establishment of currency stability his work 
was finished. 

January 1st.—Publication of Report of Agent-General for Reparations. 
(See Germany.) 







































Germany. 

December 21st.—The Minister of the Interior pronounced his award in the 
Ruhr steel dispute. This represented a compromise between the original 
award of the Minister of Labour and the views of the employers. 

Signature of Protocol re trade relations with Russia. (See U.S.S.R.) 

December 23rd.—The International Zionist Executive Committee, at a 
Conference in Berlin, passed a resolution, by 39 votes to 5, in favour of 
broadening the Jewish Agency so as to include non-Zionists. It was under- 
stood that the extended Agency Council would consist of 100 Zionist and 
100 non-Zionist members. 

December 24th.— Agreement regarding constitution and appointment of the 
Committee of Experts. (See France.) 
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December 26th.—In a New Year’s message, the Chancellor said that in the 
demand for the evacuation of the Rhine, in the emphasis of the essentially 
German character of the population of the Saar, in the recognition of the right 
of self-determination for the branches of the German race in the Reich and in 
Austria, German Social Democracy was at one with the whole German people. 

December 27th.—In a statement published by the Berlin press (having 
originally been given to an American press correspondent), Herr Stresemann 
re-affirmed Germany’s legal claim to the evacuation of the Rhineland, under 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. He said that even if the letter of 
June 16th, 1919, signed by President Wilson, M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd 
George, was not regarded as a document upon which Germany herself could 
base a formal claim, it proved that the intentions of the chief creators of the 
Treaty coincided with the present German interpretation of Article 431. 
This was that evacuation should take place when Germany had fulfilled her 
obligations, not when she had paid off the whole of her reparation debt. The 
agreements under the Dawes Plan went far beyond the mere provision of a 
promise to pay; they provided for the regular payment of fixed instalments 
and furnished effective guarantees that went far beyond the requirements of 
the Treaty. 

December 29th.—Ratification of agreement with Rumania. (See Rumania.) 

January 1st.—The report of the Agent-General for Reparation payments, 
dated December 22nd, was published in Berlin. This stated that Germany 
had met all her payments under the Dawes Plan punctually, and the Plan 
had been a success from the outset. The national revenue had greatly 
expanded and there was nothing in the financial situation of the Reich to 
prevent the fulfilment of its obligations. Greater economy in expenditure, 
however, both of the Reich Government and of the States and Communes, 
would be necessary. A final settlement of the Reparation question would 
be in the best interests both of debtor and creditors. 

(The French share of Reparations was just over 1,000,000,000 gold marks, 
and the British just over 373,000,000 gold marks.) 

At a New Year’s Day reception to the Diplomatic Body and the Govern- 
ment the President said that Germany was still in sad uncertainty as to the 
fulfilment of just expectations, and her people felt very bitter that a great 
part of their country should still lack the liberty claimed through divine and 
human right. They hoped, nevertheless, that full self-determination would 
be returned to them during the next year. 

The Chancellor said they intended to work unceasingly for the freeing 
of the Rhine, the Saar and the Palatinate from foreign pressure. Ten years 
had passed since the Revolution, and they could now state that the internal 
situation had been consolidated. 


Great Britain. 


December 19th.—In reply to questions in the House of Commons about the 
Lugano conversations on Reparations the Foreign Secretary stated that his 
meeting with M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann had afforded opportunity for 
removal of misconception and friendly interchange of views, as had become 
customary on such occasions. Reparations were being dealt with through 
the ordinary channels and it was hoped that the Committee of Experts 
would get to work early in the New Year. Discussion of the other problems 
was of a purely exploratory and preparatory character, but he derived from 
it the impression that circumstances were favourable for a solution if fresh 
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polemics could be avoided while the experts were performing their task. 
He added that he could not say more in the public interest at the present 
time, a statement he repeated later in reply to a question as to whether 
definite progress had been made towards the evacuation of the Rhineland. 

December 20th.—Recognition of National Government and signature of 
Tariff Treaty. (See China: External Affairs.) 

News of release of Capt. Brewer. (See Portugal.) 

In reply to questions in the House of Commons the Foreign Secretary 
said with regard to (1) the Occupation of the Rhineland, the policy of the 
Government had not changed. They desired to secure the evacuation as 
early as possible. Questions directed to oblige him to declare himself in 
support of Germany or of France in the matter were not conducive to that 
result. T'o take sides would only lessen the influence of Great Britain. The 
first thing he had to do at Lugano was to remove from the minds of the 
other Ministers misapprehension created by questions put to him from the 
Opposition benches. 

With regard to (2) wheather any assurance had been given by the British 
Government at Lugano that their participation in the occupation would 
not be terminated except with the consent of France, the answer was that 
there was no such assurance either official or unofficial. No obligation was 
entered into either at Locarno or Lugano to maintain troops there any 
longer than we ourselves thought expedient. 

And with regard to (3) British Relations with Russia, there was no 
material change in the situation. Communications could not be opened 
until they had, from experience, the assurance that the Russian Government 
had abandoned the practices which led to the rupture of international 
relations. With regard to (4) Anglo-American relations, the Government 
were giving the most careful consideration to the very large issues raised 
by the last Note from the U.S. Secretary of State. The American proposals 
had, for some time, been receiving and would receive the very close attention 
of the Government, but a conclusion had not yet been reached which would 
enable them to proceed further in the negotiations. 

December 24th.—Agreement re constitution of Committee of Experts. 
(See France.) 

December 27th.—The text was published of the tariff treaty signed with 
China on December 20th. It consisted of four Articles, the first of which 
provided for the application of the principle of complete national tariff 
autonomy for China, while the second granted most-favoured-nation 
treatment to goods of both countries. 

Four annexes were attached. By one of these China undertook not to 
alter the new import duties for a period of one year. (This condition did 
not appear in any of the other treaties China signed at the same time.) 
Another provided for the application of the Treaty to all the British Dominions, 
mandated territories, etc. 

December 31st.—It was officially announced that Sir Josiah Stamp and 
Lord Revelstoke had been appointed by the Government to be the British 
members of the Committee of Experts on the Reparation question. Two 
deputy members were also to be appointed. 

Resignation of Mr. Edwardes. (See China: External Affairs and Relations 
with the Powers.) 

January 1st.—Publication of Report of Agent-General for Reparations, 


(See Germany.) 
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Irak. 

December 31 st.—It was officially announced in Baghdad that on December 
29th, R.A.F. aeroplanes had located a party of about 130 raiders from Nejd 
near the frontier to the south of Salman, and had scattered them with loss. 
The aeroplanes had received special orders not to pursue them across the 
frontier. 


League of Nations. 

December 28th.—It was announced that the Chairman of the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference had convened the Commission 
for April 15th, 1929, at Geneva. 


Lithuania. 
December 31st.—M. Litvinofi’s proposal re Kellogg Peace Treaty. (See 


U.S.S.R.) 


Nejd. 

December 19th.—It was learnt in Cairo that Ibn Saud had not deposed 
Sheikh Abdul ed Dowish, but had transferred the chieftainship of the Mutair 
tribe to his son at the Sheikh’s own request. 

December 28th.—According to reports at Basra, the Wahabi tribes which 
had settled near the Irak frontier had been ordered by Ibn Saud to return 


to Central Nejd. 
December 31st.—Report re raiding by Nejd tribesmen. (See Irak.) 


Netherlands. 

December 20th.—The Chamber ratified the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation with Turkey. 

Signature of tariff treaty with China. (See China: External Affairs 
and Relations with the Powers.) 


Palestine. 
December 23rd.—Resolution of International Zionist Committee at Berlin 


conference. (See Germany.) 
December 31st.—-Resolution passed by Revisionist Zionists in Vienna. 


(See Austria.) 


Paraguay. 

December 19th.—A decree was issued establishing a National Council for 
the maintenance of the Army and the control of the economic life of the 
nation. The enlistment offices were closed, 30,000 reservists having been 
registered. 

December 26th.—Protocol of Conciliation submitted to Government 
by Pan-American Conference. (See U.S.A.) 

December 28th.—The Government informed the U.S. Government and 
the Pan-American Conference that Fort Vanguardia had been re-occupied 
by Bolivian troops and that Boqueron was still held, while Bolivian forces 
had advanced about 11 miles into the disputed area. 

Statement by Bolivian Chief of Staff. (See Bolivia.) 

December 29th.—The Government announced its acceptance in its main 
lines of the Protocol of Conciliation submitted by the Pan-American 


Conference. 
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Poland. 




































ber December 31st.—The Russian émigré who, on May 4th, 1928, attempted 
jd to shoot M. Lizareff, commercial counsellor of the Soviet Mission in Warsaw, 
8s. was sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment. 
he M. Litvinoff’s proposal re Kellogg Peace Treaty. (See U.S.S.R.) 
Portugal. 
ry December 20th—News reached Cape Town that Mr. Brewer had been 
ad released. (See Bulletin of November 10th, page 19, under November 3rd.) 
Signature of tariff treaty with China. (See China: External Affairs 
and Relations with the Powers.) 
ee Rumania. 
December 29th.—The Agreement with Germany, settling all financial 
questions outstanding between the two Governments, was ratified by the 
P Chamber and the Senate. 
” Spain. 
h December 27th.—Signature of tariff treaty with China. (See China: 
n External Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 
January 1st.—A Treaty of Commerce with Switzerland was signed in 
Madrid. 
Sweden. 
d December 20th.—Signature of treaty with China. (See China: External 
Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 
8 
Switzerland. 
January 1st.—Signature of Treaty in Madrid. (See Spain.) 
2 






Turkey. 
December 20th.—Ratification of treaty of commerce. (See Netherlands.) 
January 1st—The Grand National Assembly ratified the agreement 

of December 6th, 1928, for the re-purchase of the Anatolian Railway and 

other lines. 










U.S.A. 

December 19th.—Senator Borah formally presented to the Senate for 
ratification the Kellogg Anti-war Treaty. 

December 20th—The Senate unanimously agreed to begin concurrent 
consideration of the Anti-war Treaty and of the Cruiser Bill on January 3rd. 

Ratification of treaty with Austria. (See Austria.) 

December 21st.—The official figures for the Presidential election were 
published. Mr. Hoover secured 21,429,109 votes and Mr. Smith, 15,005,497. 

December 22nd.—It was announced that orders had been issued for the 
withdrawal.from Tientsin of two units of U.S.A. troops, comprising about 
1,000 men. (This left about 1,150 American troops in China, outside the 
usual Legation Guard detachment.) 
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December 24th.—-The State Department issued a communiqué to the 
effect that “if the six Governments desire American experts to serve upon 
the Expert Committee the United States will have no objection,” but that, 
“it is understood that the choice of these experts will be made and that 
they will be appointed by those Governments.” 

December 26th—It was announced that a protocol of conciliation had 
been submitted by the Pan-American Conference to the Governments of 
Bolivia and Paraguay, which proposed the creation of a panel of nine judges 
to determine the causes of the dispute ; this, however, would not touch the 
larger problem of boundary relations in general. 

December 28th.—Statement to Government and Pan-American Conference 
by Government of Paraguay. (See Paraguay.) 

December 31st.—Acceptance of Pan-American Conferences’ Protocol of 
Conciliation by Bolivia. (See Bolivia.) 


U.S.S.R. 


December 2\1st.—The trade negotiations with Germany were concluded, 
and a protocol signed in Moscow recording agreement on several points, 
chiefly as to a mutual “ interpretation’ of the trade treaty of 1925 (the 
working of which had not been considered satisfactory by Germany) such as 
might prevent further incidents similar to the affair of the Don Basin arrests. 
Germany was given special facilities regarding passports, customs duties 
and residence, and the German Embassy was to enjoy greater freedom than 
any other. 

December 31 st.—M. Litvinoff, in a Note to the Polish Minister in Moscow, 
proposed that Poland and the Soviet should agree to sign a special protocol 
affirming that the obligations of the Kellogg Peace Treaty were already 
binding on both Governments, without waiting for the Treaty to be ratified 
by the original signatory Powers, and without regard for the stipulation of 
the Treaty that it should not come into force till ratifications had been 
exchanged. 

An identical proposal was made to the Lithuanian Government. 


Yugoslavia. 

December 30th.—The Government resigned, owing to the difficulty of 
maintaining the Coalition between Radicals and Democrats, who had 
presented a list of demands to the Premier which included the abolition of 
the Military Governorship of Zagreb and the opening of negotiations with the 
Croats. 

December 31st.—Ratification of commercial agreement in Vienna. (See 
Austria.) 
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IlII.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


A YEAR’S WORK. 


The past year has been one of businesslike, sound work, bringing new 
activities within the orbit of the League, and strengthening the hold of its 
old ones on the habits and traditions of modern international intercourse. 
It has been a record of consolidation rather than of dramatic events. In 
particular, real advance has been made along the broad lines of Economic 
Policy recommended by the 1927 Conference. As regards Disarmament 
there has been disappointment, and little in the way of positive results. 

The Ninth Assembly was typical of the year’s work. It showed how 
large a place the League has come to fill in contemporary history. Fifty 
nations went to Geneva—more than ever before. And the importance which 
Governments now attach to League representation was shown by the presence 
of six Prime Ministers and seventeen Foreign Ministers, not to mention a 
large number of those who had previously held one or other of these posts. 
The general debate, again, on the year’s work was evidence of the identification 
of much of foreign policy with the activities and principles of the League. 
It included discussion on such matters of world-wide interest as the organisa- 
tion of peace by arbitration, and the perfection of arbitral machinery, the 
Kellogg Pact (which owes a vast deal to the League, though it faces the 
problem of war from a different angle), the proposed Anglo-French Naval 
Agreement, Franco-German relations, International Law, the procedure of 
the Permanent Court at the Hague, Minorities, and International Economic 
relations. 

More and more the League is being accepted by the bulk of the world as 
a regular, solid part of the machinery for bringing law and order into inter- 
national life. And it was proved once again at Geneva how helpful it is to 
have a body like the League in session. The mere fact that so many of the 
men who count in world politics were gathered together in this neutral town 
had the result that, quite naturally, successful attempts were made to 
‘get on with’’ the settlement of the two worst legacies of evil from the 
Great War—reparations and the evacuation of the Rhineland. Geneva, 
as a clearing house of international knowledge, and the centre for regular 
personal contact between men who are responsible for the government of 
nations. provides unique opportunities for the organisation of peace. 

As a result of the 1927 Conference the upward tendency of customs 
tarifis has stopped, and a large number of commercial treaties have led to 
a reduction of duties between contracting and other States as well. The 
Economic Committee and the Consultative Committee (a sort of annual 
small-scale Economic Conference) have taken steps to carry out the broad 
lines of the League’s Economic Charter. A Convention has been concluded 
for the abolition of import and export prohibitions and restrictions, which 
is the first multilateral agreement in history regulating economic relations 
between States; and an international Agreement on Hides and Bones, which 
is the first to be reached on the rate of duty applicable to a specific product. 
These are clearly moves towards freer trade, and it says much for the energy 
of the League that they should be possible only one year after the first World 
Economic Conference. The League is further engaged on expert preliminary 
work relating to a concerted reduction of tariffs on basic industrial products 
and footstuffs, to the unification of customs nomenclature, and of economic 
statistics, and to exploration of the two problems of coal and sugar. 

The League’s routine work goes steadily on, and with cumulative results 
in the field of international finance, of transit organisation, of inter- 
nationalising knowledge, of social and humanitarian work, such as the control 
of the traffic in drugs, abolition of the traffic in women, a programme for child 
welfare, and finishing up the thankless task of nationalising or repatriating 
the many refugees who are still left from the War. 

In the definite organisation of machinery for substituting law for war— 
of vital importance if the Kellogg Pact, which leaves the machinery for 
peace ‘‘ in the air,” is to be more than excommunication of war—the League 
has made real progress. It has concentrated on simplifying and perfecting 
the whole machinery for peaceful settlement, so that it may be easy and ready 
for use, when wanted. It has provided a multilateral Treaty known as the 
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General Act, which may be said to correspond in the wider field of arbitration 
to the ‘‘ Optional Clause ’’ for judicial settlement, and a number of model 
bilateral treaties for conciliation, arbitration and judicial settlement. 
A careful record will be kept of how far the Governments make use of these 
models. At the same time there is the living example of the work of the 
Permanent Court at the Hague, which has had a busy year. Its jurisdiction 
increases rapidly. The Optional Clause has been accepted by Spain and 
Hungary, and is now in force in 16 States. The Court’s jurisdiction has been 
extended by numerous treaties and conventions. During the year over 
300 Treaties have been registered at Geneva. All this is progress in the same 
direction, and serves towards the single purpose of giving a background of 
better security for a real move towards disarmament. So, though political 
obstacles have prevented the League from finishing off the first draft of its 
Convention for the reduction of armaments, it has at least been able to create 
a better background, a better atmosphere, and this increases the hopes of a 
successful move in the present year towards the first World Disarmament 
Conference. 
(By the Courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 


IV.—NOTICES. 


1. The World Conference of the Society of Jewish Youth opened in 
Warsaw on January Ist. Two hundred and sixty delegates attended, 


representing ten countries. 


V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1929. 


Jan. 8th. *Sub-Committee of Experts on the Unification 
of Customs Nomenclature ee. .. Geneva. 
- 8th. *Meeting of Coal Experts Geneva. 
- <a Extraordinary Conference of the Internat ional 
Aeronautical Federation .. os -. Paris. 
» - 14th. *Economic Committee .. Geneva. 
» lth. *Advisory Committee on Traffic i in Opium and 
other Dangerous Drugs .. Geneva. 
Mar. 11th. *Meeting of Special Commission re Manufacture 
of Arms .. Geneva. 
April 9th. *Conference on Counterfeiting ‘Currency .. Geneva. 
‘ 9th. International Hydrographic Conference .. Monaco. 
o 15th. *Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference .. ae .. Geneva. 
May 16th-25th. Fourth Pacific Science Congress ‘ Java. 
> 30th. *12th Session of International Labour Con- 
ference Geneva. 
June Annual Congress of the International Federa- 
tion of League of Nations Societies . Madrid. 
July Pan-Pacific Press Congress. Honolulu. 
“ Sth. World Congress of International Chamber of 
Commerce .. oa .. Amsterdam. 
- International Congress of Nurses es .- Montreal. 
Ra 25th.-) Third Session of World Federation of Educa- 
Aug. 4th.J tion Associations .. .. Geneva. 
Aug. World Jamboree and Fifth International Scout 
Conference .. .. Birkenhead. 
Sept. *Tenth Meeting of Assembly of the League of 
Nations : .. Geneva. 
Oct. Sixth Annual Conference of the Fédération 


Internationale des Unions Intellectuelles Barcelona. 

Oct. 25th ) 

to - 

Nov. 22nd ) 

Nov. Institute of Pacific Relations Conference .. Kyoto. 
* League of Nations. 


World Engineering Congress .. er .. Tokyo. 
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